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RELIGION IN THE NEW DAY 



BRUCE R. TAYLOR, D.D. 
Principal, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 



A few years ago Edmund Gosse wrote 
a book wMch has become a classic. 
Father and Son was the story of the 
conflict of two temperaments, as he 
called it, but it was rather the story of 
the conflict of two ages. Philip Gosse, 
the father, was a well-known biologist, 
an observer of a singularly accurate 
type, an artist able to transfer to paper 
what the eye saw through the micro- 
scope ; he was also a man of piety and of 
the most rigid evangeUcal view. He had 
no imagination, no poetry; he believed 
that every word of the Bible had to be 
taken as literally true; and, himself 
without historical sense, he held that 
ecclesiastical directions given by the 
apostle to a Kttle group of Greeks were 
to be interpreted with the same meaning 
and the same rigidity for the conditions 
of today. When Darwin's Origin of the 
Species appeared in 1859 the scientist 
found himself with his science in one 
hand and his faith in the other. He 
knew the fossils in the rocks but he 
found himself bound to believe that the 
world was made in seven literal days. 
It was this struggle between reason and 
faith that the son painted with such 
poignancy and tragic power in that brief 
book. For the son was modern while 
the father was primeval. The father 
remained in the old world; the son 
entered the new. Darwin's Origin 0} the 
Species (Lyall's Geology, "Essays and 
Reviews") marks the boundary between 
medieval and modern thought on scien- 
tific matters. 



In the affairs of religion this long and 
desperate war marks some such definite 
Une. We, who are within the churches, 
are acutely conscious that organized 
religion had very little say in these great 
international issues. We bring no rail- 
ing accusation against the churches. 
We do not say that if the churches had 
been more faithful this desolating con- 
flict would have been impossible, but we 
do say that when the issue had been 
joined the churches were but chips upon 
the current. As organized churches 
they were able to do but Uttle, and the 
representatives of these churches in the 
trenches found that the men who were 
carrying on that tremendous struggle 
had apparently very little use for 
organized religion. They were doing 
the greatest thing that man ever had 
done, but they did not appear to be able 
to relate it to the highest of all human 
motives. Even before the war ten- 
dencies, which have now become accentu- 
ated, were visible enough. 

There was unquestionably a decreased 
interest in churches and in attendance 
at ordinances. Somehow or other the 
old urgency of religion had passed 
away. No small measure of spurring 
was required to induce people to attend 
church. The feature was common to all 
lands — in the Old Country, where tra- 
ditions have cut deeper tracks, as well 
as in the new country, where there is less 
patience with the thing that is customary. 

Perhaps it was this dulness of interest 
in organized religious life that led to 
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extreme types of evangelism. My own 
memory goes back to the preaching of 
Moody and to the sight of great audiences 
deeply moved by his most simple and 
direct teaching of the New Testament 
story. I can remember also Henry 
Drummond, who changed completely 
the religious life of the Scottish universi- 
ties by a spiritual power that was none 
the less real because it was exercised by 
a man who was a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Both these great efforts were 
unaccompanied by any beating of the 
big drum, but their work has stood the 
test of time. Since then there has been 
nothing in any way comparable in direct 
evangelical effort. We have had all 
kinds of extreme statement, of impossible 
theology, of biblical teaching that had 
shut its eyes to facts, of sensationalism 
that only alienated many whom it was 
intended to impress. I do not over- 
state the case when I say that the 
machinery, the definite psychological 
effort, has been so evident in recent 
evangelical efforts as to make men, in 
sympathy with the general object, ques- 
tion the reality of the more immediate 
agents in it. 

There seems, however, to be no real 
field for this kind of work at present. 
The war has transferred emphasis from 
individual salvation to the salvation 
of the race. The old evangeUsm had, 
as its great appeal, the fleeing from 
the wrath to come, the need of the indi- 
vidual soul making sure of its eternal 
destiny. But in this war the individual 
ceased to count, a man's life mattered 
nothing, the lives of a thousand men 
massed in a battalion was the merest 
incident. A whole division might dis- 
appear; casualties might amount to 



sixty thousand, as they did in the futile 
struggle at Loos, and still the issue re- 
mained undetermined. Besides the ap- 
parent uselessness of the individual the 
fear of death vanished in these surround- 
ings. The human misery was such that 
a man did not care whether he died or 
lived. But even if he did wish to live, the 
sense that the cause for which he was 
fighting was something so infinitely vast 
conquered the selfishness which was 
latent in the old evangelical view. A man 
who was anxious about his personal 
safety was a bad soldier and a disinte- 
grating influence. His attitude was held 
to be not admirable but despicable. 
He had to think, not of himself, but of 
the issue, and when you realize that the 
greater portion of the active manhood 
of many nations was engaged in this 
war you feel how inevitable it is that 
this unselfish conception of the individ- 
ual life should be transferred to the 
religious outlook. A man today is not 
worrying about his personal future in 
spiritual things, but he is desperately 
anxious that the race should never again 
pass through such a Gehenna; deeply 
concerned that his son should not have 
to endure as his father endured. 

The interest of religion has worked 
back from otherworldliness to unworldli- 
ness. I do not mean to say, of course, 
that religious life was in any way cor- 
rectly represented by the sentimentaKsm 
of many of its hymns, such as "Earth 
Is But a Desert Drear, Heaven Is My 
Home." Any man who takes that view 
of the life that now is, is faithless and 
unbelieving. Whatever earth may be, 
it is our one opportunity of putting our- 
selves to the test, and if it is full of 
tragedy it is full of things most beautiful 
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and wholly to be enjoyed, and this 
has always been recognized in the Chris- 
tian church. St. Francis of Assisi, with 
his joy in the birds and the flowers and 
the world around him, is characteristic 
of the uplift of heart that true reUgion 
has had as its most precious gift. And 
wherever we find any great social move- 
ment we shall find also that the Christian 
church has been behind it and thrusting 
it forward. The great antislavery 
struggle in England was begun by a 
little group of men who were first and 
foremost religious. The struggle against 
the rule of the hquor trade has been 
fought by the churches and by all that 
multitude of temperance agents that 
now is finding the justification of its 
toil. And yet in organized religion 
there has always been a certain incUna- 
tion to tolerate evil social conditions 
because of the fact that there was a world 
to come in which the balance of the joy 
and sorrow would be righted. There 
may also have been in this acquiescence 
to conditions in themselves indefensible 
some measure of teaching as to the 
second coming of our Lord by which 
men would be excused from laboring for 
the benefit of their fellows on the ground 
that all Such toil was ineffectual, since 
all might be left until the Lord himself 
appeared to sweep away the evil. 

These conditions were all at work 
before the war, but the war has empha- 
sized them and hastened processes which 
hitherto had been but slow. We find 
it hard even now to check ourselves in 
thinking that the pre-war conditions 
can be restored. They cannot be re- 
stored. We have entered upon a new 
era just as surely as the church did after 
i860, when it found that it had to read- 



just its faith to new knowledge. We 
have to readjust our working to new 
conditions. Never again can the world 
be so easy a place for the privileged 
classes. And if war has opened men's 
eyes to the fact that the pre-existing 
conditions were in themselves unstable 
and unjustifiable, this will be but one of 
the many valuable side issues of the 
conflict. 

Is it possible at this stage to give any 
indication of the place that religion will 
take in this new world? Some of its 
trends seem already to be distinct enough. 

I. Religion will be social rather than 
individual. There has been hitherto 
a great unwillingness on the part of 
Christian people to enter upon social 
questions from the feeling that such 
questions had in them divisive elements, 
and that it was the business of the 
Christian church to make more close the 
relationship of the individual to his 
God rather than to deal with those wide 
problems that touch on economics and 
politics. But unquestionably condi- 
tions have a very great deal to do with a 
man's spiritual welfare. You may get 
conditions under which sobriety, and 
honesty, and chastity are almost impos- 
sible, and if these are to be ignored by the 
Christian church because of some a priori 
authority, that after all has no higher 
sanction than expediency, the church 
in what it fancies to be its righteous- 
ness is only turning its back upon a diflSi- 
cult issue. This world is our business. 
We know nothing about the next world. 
This is our one great opportunity. 
Think then of the position in view of 
eternity of those whose few years here 
are passed under conditions that make 
the higher things humanly impossible. 
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Men's eyes are holden that they cannot 
see. The early years of the nineteenth 
century were years in which those with 
any sense of letters in them brooded with 
Wordsworth and rejoiced with Scott. 
But they were the years in which the 
workhouses in England were swept of 
little children who were carted off to the 
textile mills of Lancashire. There they 
were housed in lean-to sheds with one 
wretched bed for each two children. 
There they worked in twelve-hour 
shifts, those tiny things, eight, and 
nine, and ten years old, and as one 
child turned out of bed the other turned 
in. On these things the financial pros- 
perity of Lancashire was built up, but 
the cry of those miserable children 
never reached the ears of those whose 
hearts rejoiced in the fresh outbursts 
of Uterary activity. And even within 
our own time, because we had been 
acquainted with nothing better, we have 
regarded certain conditions as inevitable. 
A man brought up, let us say, in Glas- 
gow or in Dundee did not see the horror 
of a social system under which something 
like three-fourths of the people were 
born to chronic poverty and wretched- 
ness. The misfortune of barefooted 
children in the winter time and the dirt 
of the slums might indeed occasion a 
passing remark, but there was no sense 
that it was any of his business to have 
his conscience pricked with those things, 
nor was it inculcated upon him that it 
was the churches' concern effectively to 
deal with them. Even today things exist 
which cannot be justified. I never pass 
the Kingston Penitentiary and look at 
those great thirty-foot walls with the 
guards posted at each corner, carrying 
rifles slung over their shoulders, without 



thinking of the awfulness of a system 
which deals with its lawbreakers in this 
way. There will always be, I suppose, 
men and women devoid of conscience 
against whom society will have to pro- 
tect itself, but many of the people within 
those walls are the victims of conditions 
and have in them possibilities of better 
things. The remedial and the occupa- 
tional treatment, which is now at work 
in several places in Canada and so largely 
in the United States, is the answer of 
an awakening society to that questioning 
as to whether it can be right to put those 
who have sinned against society, pos- 
sibly by accident, into conditions which 
make a return to citizen life well-nigh 
impossible. There is manifestly danger 
to its peace in the Christian church 
concerning itself with social effort, but 
the Christian church will die if it does 
not so concern itself, and indeed men 
everywhere are questioning whether 
the conventional form in which we know 
the church is really the kind of thing 
through which the spirit of Christ can 
be expected most fully to manifest itself. 
Not all those who are religious are within 
the churches, and the church may 
confidently look for its new revival along 
social Unes. The old days are gone. 
The students of my time found it hard to 
interest themselves in the typology upon 
which the previous generation, such as 
McCheyne and Bonar, had fed, and the 
generation that now is, is reading a new 
book, and is sure that the church as 
Christian cannot stand by inarticulate 
while conditions disastrous to the life 
of the individual of the community still 
exist unremedied. 

2. ReUgion will be increasingly non- 
ecclesiastical. With the decreased inter- 
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est of our time in dogma the things that 
separate one church from another are 
becoming less clear. Everywhere there 
are movements toward union, and even 
though these movements may in many 
cases have proved premature, still the 
trend of men's thoughts is unmistakable. 
No longer does the world care for the 
philosophical statement of religious 
truth. Those impassioned debates be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians are to 
us now almost unthinkable, and the 
student of theology, being taught in 
the church history classroom of the 
various heresies of the ages, finds his 
mind hospitable rather than antipathetic 
to a great many of them. For the 
differences that separate the churches are 
the products of days long gone past, and 
they have crossed the seas to this new 
country and are irrelevant to the condi- 
tions which we find here. The things 
that separated men in Scotland, or 
Germany, or Switzerland nearly four 
hundred years ago have little bearing 
upon the conditions that confront a 
developing church on the prairies or in 
the Middle West. I was brought up 
in the atmosphere and in the sur- 
roundings of the Covenanters. The 
Scots' Worthies was a great book in my 
father's house. I knew the descendants 
of the Pedens and of the Howies, and 
Uved for years on the borders of Drume- 
log Moor, and every twist in the Moss- 
hags is familiar to me. But I am far 
more interested in the Western Conti- 
nent that is to be than the Scotland that 
has been. And the problems that 
confront the minister today are not 
those theoretical questions of ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty, but downright practical 
problems of the means by which a new 



population composed of a dozen differ- 
ent races may be welded into some co- 
herent whole and removed from its 
old surroundings and constraints by 
some powerful and fresh religious im- 
pulse. If any man should look forward 
and not back it is the man of faith. 

The community spirit, too, is the 
most characteristic thing of our modern 
life. It is the product of a true democ- 
racy. One school attended by all classes 
of the citizenship, one civic center, one 
religious temple — these are the things 
that the new society of today is reaching 
out toward. This Western world is 
gregarious. Nothing can more clearly 
indicate the difference between Europe 
and this continent than the contrast 
between the conduct of people in the 
railway train, let us say. In England, 
the Englishman keeps himself to himself. 
He does not know and does not wish to 
know the man sitting beside him. They 
may have come from the same place, 
but if one belongs to what calls itself the 
"county" and the other to the business 
world, they are a whole continent apart. 
But here there is a friendliness that 
indeed is almost embarrassing. Con- 
versation begins at once. You have 
not gone fifty miles before your neighbor 
knows all about you, and in addition 
to the facts which he has extracted he 
also formed a number of inferences. 
That is but one aspect of the community 
spirit, and in a democratic country it 
is a far healthier and more friendly kind 
of thing than the aloofness of caste and 
the attitude of social distrust. The 
general type is sure to reflect itself 
in the church. Caste anywhere is 
odious; within the Christian church 
it is immoral. We can expect, therefore, 
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that the divisions which have separated 
good people striving after the same ends 
will be broken down, and that while 
diversity of type on the part of indi- 
viduals will maintain a certain diversity 
in the forms of congregations, still the 
bitterness and the overlapping, which 
have been the marks of denomination- 
alism, will become less and less evident. 
3. The practice of religion will be 
increasingly differentiated. The con- 
ception of religion which has come 
down to us, and which is itself the prod- 
uct of a particular type of evangelical 
view, is that preaching is the main thing 
in a religious service. All religious 
work has tended to concentrate itself 
on Sunday, and he had fulfilled the whole 
duty of churchmanship who maintained 
ordinances and did not neglect the 
assembly of God's people. This very 
uniformity of type has brought with it 
its own penalties. For one thing it has 
made the religious life of a community 
depend far too much upon men who 
were set aside as preachers, and it has 
not demanded enough of the general 
body of people. Then again, all are not 
interested in preaching, even when the 
preacher himself is interesting, a condi- 
tion that cannot always be fulfilled. 
And indeed it may be questioned whether 
this delegation of religious service to 
the minister has not had the result of 
making it easy for others to evade their 
obligations. There is, of course, no 
greater influence anywhere than a great 
preacher. But the gift is a very rare 
thing. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, one man is expected to do every- 
thing, to preach, to teach, to be the 
pastor, to organize, to inspire a hundred 
different activities. If the minister have 



a special gift along any one of these lines 
he is not able to give time to its develop- 
ment, so greatly is he being called upon 
by the claims of other things for which 
he has no special adaptabiUty. There 
is a real danger in this insistence upon a 
vast amount of preaching. We have 
been taught the truth from childhood. 
We need to be given more opportunity 
of putting our faith into exercise. The 
belief that is not reaching out toward 
someone else is probably turning in upon 
itself in introspection or dying for lack of 
exercise. The Anglican church so far 
is the only one in Protestantism which is 
striving to make full use of different 
gifts. When it discovered a great 
preacher like Liddon, it set him apart 
to do nothing but preach. The lesson 
is being learned by the Protestant 
churches as a whole. The preacher 
will always have his place, and the 
preacher will always wish to keep in 
touch as far as he may with those who 
are in sorrow and distress; for apart from 
that contact with the realities of life 
the interpretation of the Word may 
become subtle or remote. But there 
will be as well in the church of the future 
someone to look after the young, to 
direct their teaching and their other 
activities. A deaconess will carry on 
the work among the women. In the 
down-town churches the poor man's 
lawyer will see that the ignorant are not 
victimized. There is no end to the 
activities of the Christian church once 
it ceases to regard itseh as a preaching 
association. 

Apart altogether from matters of 
organization and of the statement of 
dogma, religion in the new age will 
have its character determined by two 
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things, by its attitude toward Scripture 
and by its expression of the fact of 
Christ. 

a) Its attitude toward Scripture. — 
His eyes are closed who does not see 
that the present is an anxious time for 
those who love their Bibles. All kinds 
of influences have been bearing upon 
Scripture, and the extent to which we 
have been moved by this is a matter of 
degree. To some it seems that the 
place of Scripture has been destroyed. 
There are others as wise and as earnest 
who think that the place of Scripture 
has been recreated. Most of us con- 
fidently believe that the main thing 
for our churches to do is to teach us 
more Scripture, and to see to it that we 
come to know better what those sacred 
writings contain. Here is history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, experience, doubt, 
despair, passion, love, unconquerable 
faith. But the old view, which thought 
of our Book as coming down direct from 
God in the form in which we now have 
it, shut out from men's eyes the history 
and the characteristic human element 
which runs through Scripture. Even 
within our own times the prophets have 
been made new, since we understood that 
they were dealing with conditions which 
they saw before their eyes, and were 
applying to the immediate thing the 
principles that held true and hold true 
in all ages. No longer is there a fanci- 
ful seeking for fulfilment of this pre- 
diction or that, but the desire to know 
how faith was maintained under condi- 
tions that humanly speaking were des- 
perate. It was an old faith that sustained 
us from 1914 to 1918; it was the belief 
that the thing that was wrong in itself, 
however it might be backed by human 



power, must finally fail. And when 
the bells rang on the armistice morning 
we knew that the Lord still lived. To 
go back today over the first two chapters 
of Amos, that is, over the earliest 
consecutive bit of writing in the Old 
Testament, is to find that our experience 
gives a new interpretation to the old 
faith in God and in ancient horror at 
inhumanity. Inquiry into the New 
Testament has given us nothing so 
radical and so definite as has been 
achieved by the Old Testament scholar. 
For in the Old Testament we are dealing 
with literature which ranges over a 
thousand years, while the New Testa- 
ment is the product of but one century. 
Those who are disturbed or anxious 
may take it that the figure of Christ has 
been in no way disturbed. Indeed it 
stands out still more clearly after all 
inquiry. The real miracle is not the 
manner of his birth nor the feeding of 
the five thousand, but his presence and 
his presentation in a world of sin. The 
miracle is the moral not the material 
miracle. And while the world may 
strive to realize a society which will be 
a Christian society, the individual will 
never feel that his wants have been met 
merely by his endeavors for the good of 
others. For life is beset with the sense 
of failure, and the older one grows the 
more one becomes convinced that almost 
all men are disappiointed. Deeper still 
behind the sense of failure and of dis- 
appointment there is the knowledge of 
their own unworthiness and the increas- 
ing conviction that they have no right 
to call themselves by the name of Christ. 
These utterances in the prayers of aged 
people which used to startle youth, these 
phrases of self-contempt in the letters of 
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Samuel Rutherford, all this that seems 
almost morbid, when we think of it in the 
sunUght, in the lives of men and women 
who have themselves lived most near 
God, is the true conviction of sin borne 
in upon those who know the truth and 
their failure to realize it. Everyone 
longs to be able to begin again, and if 
Ufe were to be nothing but the accumula- 
tion of defeat and despair the mere 
thought that there was any continuance 
of this life would be in itself the com- 
pletest irony and distress. Even if the 
Scripture did not bear witness to it with 
such clearness there would need to be 
some overwhelming love which can 
forgive. Men try to put the atonement 
in the terms of doctrine and of course 
every spiritual truth must strive after 
an intellectual statement. But the 
church defeats itself if it expects too 
great exactitude in the terms of faith. 
Many people are brought within the 
Kingdom whose knowledge is quite 
inadequate. But they had felt the 
great need, and the setting forth of the 
cross gave them the flash, the solution 
of what they had been struggling for, and 
the peace that they had been seeking. 



And so long as humankind is human- 
kind there will always be spiritual 
religion. We are not debarred by the 
fact that seekers after God in ages past 
have found their need met in this way, 
and that in seeking to understand and 
interpret for ourselves the Person of 
Jesus Christ our statement may seem 
inadequate to those trained in another 
school, or it may be too definite for the 
mystic and the poet, but there must be 
room for each man to utter himself, 
to say what he himself has seen of the 
love of God made plain in Christ. After 
all reahty is what we are all striving for. 
To recur to the illustration with which 
we started: If Phillip Gosse with his 
narrow scientific view could interpret 
Scripture as though it were a specimen 
under a microscope and feel nothing of its 
poetry and its broad spaces, and yet have 
the assurance that, as he saw it, it met his 
need, so we must grant freedom to 
another man with more imagination and 
wider view to utter in terms less definite 
the thing that he himself has personally 
discovered. After all the great question 
is "Sayest thou this thing of thyself or 
did others tell it thee of Me." 



